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DAYS OF OLD. 
No. I. Tue Departure rrom Ecypt. 


The family of Merab was too little for the lamb: they made 
their count, and it sufficed for two households. Strangely 
mysterious did the scene appear to the young children, who 
marvelled that, at the wonted hour of rest, no preparations for 
rest were made; but men with girded loins, and sandalled feet, 
and staves that trembled in the stoutest hands at that moment 
of excited expectation, surrounded the board, eating in haste 
the smoking portions of that one pet lamb, which on yestermorn 
had been their own playfellow. For Merab was poor; among 
the flocks and herds of Goshen he possessed the scantiest por- 
tion: the spoiler’s hand had fallen heavily on his substance, 
the task-master’s scourge more heavily still on his lacerated 

ders. He was one of those who, by reason of civil 
age, had scarcely lent an ear to the cheering voice of 
oses; and the faint hope at one time awakened, too long 
deferred, had sickened his heart. Yet he obeyed: the 
lamb was duly slain, the lintel and the door posts of his lowly 
ouse bore the sprinkling of a crimson dye; and, leaning for 
Very weariness of body and mind on the old staff that had 
Supported his father’s steps, he finished his portion of the 
iiysterious meal; and in murmured accents of querulous impa- 
Hence, not unmingled with discontent, was commencing a 
remark, when young Jabin eagerly interposed—and the tones 
of that voice were always music to the ear of Merab. 
6 Hush, father—dear father! doubt not now, nought hath 
led that the sons of Amram have spoken: nought shall fail, 
er; for He, the Eternal One, who hath seen our affliction 
. ard our cry, is able to deliver us. Oh, mistrust Him 
nott” “Thou art right, Jabin,” responds the neighbour who 
stood beside him. “‘ The lip of eighteen summers speaks wis- 
dom, Merab, when encouraging trust in the God of our father, 
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Abraham. Let now thy first-born be thy teacher.” But Jabin 
heeded not his words: faith in that young Hebrew’s bosom 
was even strong as sight; and now, on the very verge of the 
midnight hour, his eye, his ear, his whole soul, were turned in 
one direction; towards Thebes, beneath some of whose hundred 
gates his young frame had often bent under the heavy load of 
brick, while the archway echoed to the thong that rent his 
tender flesh. Sought he vengeance? No, no: but he longed 
for deliverance: he longed yet more to see the glory of Israel's 
Great Deliverer. i 

Merab sought to speak; but a sudden awe enchained his 
tongue. Was it a rustling breeze that momentarily swept by, 
and gently shook the fragile dwelling? It came, and it is 
gone ;—was it the angel’s wing on his terrible mission? No 
time for words, no time for thought; that yell of horror, those 
shrieks of agony, bespeak the consummation of Egypt’s woe ; 
and from every side a crowd of frantic suppliants pour in upon 


‘the tents of Goshen—** Haste! haste!” they cry, ‘* depart, 


depart! we be all dead men !” 

Jabin is everywhere: he has caught up the kneading trough 
with the unleavened dough: he has rolled the garments of ‘the 
household into packages, proportioned to the strength of those 
upon whose shoulders they shall be bound; and many a glit- 
tering ornament, and many a piece of Egyptian gold, is wildly 
flung into them, by the distracted women who hasten his work. 
Just wages of Israel’s hard toil! long unjustly withheld, now 
forced from the grasping hand by Him, whose is the silver, 
and whose is the gold! Jabin heeds not the treasure, freedom 
is the jewel that to his eyes out-flashes the radiance of the sun : 
freedom, as the gift of the Eternal. 

O night—much to be remembered by Israel in all his gene- 
rations for ever! yea, long as the sun and moon endure, 
shall Israel observe that night unto the Lorn! Neither sun, 
nor moon, nor stars shone then upon their path, as they left 
far behind the land of their captivity; but a majestic column 
of wreathed clouds, in the semblance of living fire, resting its 
base on the horizon and towering to the zenith, illumined the 
night; and when Israel had fulfilled the last sacred duty, by 
reverently lifting from their resting place the embalmed re- 
mains of Joseph, the pillar moved onward; and, laden with 
the little substance that had been his own, enriched by spoils 
that he never dreamed of gathering, surrounded by the many 
thousands of his fellow bondsmen, while his wondering little 


ones clung to the folds of his vestment, Merab strode ers 
while 


his heart drinking in the soft tones of Jabin’s voice, 
heavily laden, he sustained his mother’s steps, and rapturous} 
exclaimed, “‘ Said I not truly? hath not the Eternal Relivioed 
Israel 
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THE SACRED FESTIVALS OF ISRAEL. 
Whatever proceeds directly from God, must bear a divine 


characteristic. It must be constant in its essence, despite the | 


variety of its forms; it must be simple in its principle, despite 
the multifarious complications which may arise from it, the 
diversity of appearances which it may assume; it must be 
grand, despite occasional turbidness, or the foreign matter 
which its majestic current may be sometimes made to bear ;— 
in short, it must be like nature, uniform amid constant change ; 
always the same amid continual metamorphoses; well regulated 
amid apparent disorder and lawlessness; its effects always to 
be reckoned upon, so soon as the principle has been perceived. 
Our holy religion, as proceeding directly from God, necessarily 
bears these characteristics. But even as it is with Nature, 
so is it also with her sister, Religion: though the general prin- 
ciple and purpose may be apparent, yet all the particulars 
are not equally manifest; and, as in Nature, though causes and 
effects be occasionally matters of speculation, yet the general 
principle being ascertained, no individual acquainted with it 
will seek the deficiency in Nature, but rather in himself. 
So also in Religion, although the tendency of several enactments 
be hidden from us, yet no person who knows the general 
character of our religion, will impute this want of perspicuity 
to any other than his own want of ability to comprehend such 
matters; an ability probably incompatible with the degree of 
mental power attainable during our terrestrial sojourn. The 
causes and purposes of such ordinances will always remain 
matters of speculation and hypothesis, which will approximate 
truth according to the ratio of their accordance with the system 
pervading all, and according to the support which they find 
in scripture, 

With this preface, let us consider the Jewish festivals, in 
relation to the general principles deducible from our holy relli- 
gion, and as based upon scriptural texts and allusions, or sup- 
ported by the authority of tradition. : 

One great principle of our religion, to which a considerable 
part of its seliianines may be traced, is sanctification: DwYIp 
ynn, (Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 
your God am holy,) is the reason expressly given for many 
of our sacred prescriptions. The Israelite, subject to the same 
necessities ach requirements as the rest of mankind, is yet to 
be different in his mode of supplying them ;—the Israelite, an 
individual of the human family, holding a like sway over the 
inferior ranks of creation, is nevertheless to be distinguished 
from the rest of his species, in the manner of exercising that 
sway :—the Israelite, if possessing, is to enjoy possession In a 
way peculiar to himself;—nay, the Israelite, feeling, hoping, 
fearing, desiring or abhorring, rejoicing or grieving, is in all 
things to show that he is ‘‘ holy unto the Lord ;”—upon all his 
thoughts and actions, in short, upon all that is his, he is to 
imprint the character of sanctification. . 

ow, all that man may call his, lies within the limits of what 
we call space and time. It is not necessary here to treat at any 
length of space; restricting our investigations to time, we may 
illustrate the former, so far as is requisite to the understanding 
of the latter. Even as an individual of the human species con- 
sists of two clearly distinct but closely united parts, constantly 
influencing one another, and rendering impossible any affec- 
tion of the one without an equivalent reflection upon the other, 
—wherefore we are unable to define where the province of 
the one ceases, and that of the other begins ;—even so is it 
with all those objects and phenomena, which compose that 
great enigma called—life. One part of them—those which lie 
in space,—correspond more with our body; and another—those 
comprehended by time—are more congenial to our soul. 
Again, premising that it is neither attempted, nor indeed 
deemed possible, to draw an exact line of demarcation between 
these two kinds of objects and phenomena, and that this rough 
division is of the aggregate, and refers to the whole mass; it 
ey be observed, that whilst those wants which arise from our 
body merely, (as food, dress, &c.) are satisfied by objects 
contained in, and presented by, space, (in other words, whilst 
our grosser appetites are indulged exclusively through our 
senses); our mental cravings and their gratification, arising in 


and supplied by the mind itself, are contained on] 
The objects that lie in space may form the materials upon which 
the mind works or exercises itself; but its reflections are stil] 
distinct from those materials, even as the painter from the 

ainting; and superior to them, as is the architect to hj, 
Building The contemplation of objects in space may have 
given rise to ideas, to recollections and anticipations, to joys 
and sorrows, to hopes and fears; yet are such conceptions as 
distinct from the objects, which are not the cause but simp) 
the occasion for them, as the accidental fall of an apple from 
its tree was not the cause of, but the occasion for, the dis. 
covery of the laws of gravity. These, it is manifest, eon. 
stitute the higher, the nobler part of our possessions, anq 
the principle of sanctification stamped upon them, must there. 
fore assume a form so much the more marked and expressive. 
This brings us to the point at which we aim; a consideration 
of the festivals. These are destined for a period otherwise 
unoccupied, when we are not merely to embue the mind, but 
to engross it with ideas of a higher order; to direct still nearer 
to heaven the train of our conceptions, which a course of cir. 
cumstances may imperceptibly have diverted from their original 
tendency ;—and especially, to restore that relation, or so to 
speak, that correspondence, which ought ever to exist between our 
own sentiments and the divine will. In fine, the festivals are 
destined to form a Jacob’s ladder, on which our ideas are 
to ascend to heaven, and those from heaven to descend to us. 

Proceeding from this view of the festivals, the Bible reader 
will have no difficulty in understanding several peculiar terms 
and expressions, used and enjoined in the ordinances bearing 
on these holy days.. Therefore are sy so frequently called 
or readings, discourses, (all 
understood by spp derived from No p,) instituted in order 
to sanctify our ideas, Therefore are some of them called 
naw nav, we being commanded to abstain from all kind of 
work thereon, since such would necessarily clog our ideas, and 
check their flight upwards, restraining our thoughts to their 
ordinary channel, and thus rendering it impossible for them to 
become refined. 

But man, frail man, during his terrestrial sojourn, not only 
fails to perceive objects as they really are, but even in the 
exciting and forming of his conceptions, his senses affect his 
mind with so many extraneous ideas, so much of what is merely 
accidental and casual, that they colour, nay, even impregnate, 
these conceptions with their foreign matter. These conceptions 
moreover, when received, (even as a fluid that assumes the 
hue and shape of the vessel by which it is contained,) adopt the 
temper and the mode then prevailing in the mind. “IM 415 
$x pann nad (“ He that hath formed their hearts, 
understandeth also their works.”) Working with and through 
nature, executing his commands by means of the laws esta- 
blished by Him in nature, pad wx ney 
(“who maketh winds his messengers, the flaming fire his 
ministers,”) it may be assumed that the Almighty, in appoint- 
ing festivals, as periods destined for the sanctification of our 
thoughts and feelings, would appoint them for such sea-— 
sons, associate them with such ideas, as are best calculated 
to promote the accomplishment of the end desired. Indeed, 
this supposition, suggested by the knowledge of His supreme 
wisdom, is fully borne out by the fact. The most exalted and 
exalting ideas, the most cheering thoughts,—conceptions the 
most important and interesting for the individual, for the citizen 
of the state (Palestine,) and for the Israelite generally, have 
been connected with these our festivals. It is in commemora- 
tion of the release from Egyptian bondage, that we celebrate 
the Passover. The idea of liberty then swells the heart of 
the Israelite ; it is the manifestation of supreme justice whic 
we then commemorate. God, the preserver of liberty, the 
hater of oppression, the faithful observer of His promise, the 
avenger of outraged innocence, then, through Israel, speaks 
to the world! Sublime as are these ideas in themselves, 
and eminently fitted to inspire with gratitude, their intensity 
is still further increased by the contemplation of those tempo 
blessings bestowed by the Almighty on the Israelite — 
of Palestine. The Omer, then offered from the firstlings of the 
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arth’s produce, and so expressly associated with the harvest, 
nust certainly be regarded as a token of gratitude for temporal 
rjessings. And how much is that feeling enhanced by the 

selected for its manifestation !—Israel celebrates, toge- 
‘her with nature, a release from bondage. 

When nature frevs herself from the icy chains in which winter 
bound her, when the victorious sunbeams at last succeed in dis- 
solving the gloomy mantle in which the earth was shrouded— 
then we celebrate miyiaw, the Feast of Weeks, oy, 
the Day of First Fruits. Even as the passover represents the 
idea of liberty, so does the feast of weeks that of a constitution, 
snd the acquisition of that heavenly boon, the law. Liberty 
must necessarily precede a free legislation, but it is only the 
beginning, not the end; the means, not the object. Liberty, 
like conquest, 18 more easily acquired than preserved; for its 
maintenance requires well devised regulations. Israel, on the 
Feast of Weeks, celebrates the festival of its constitution. ‘This 
isthe festival on which the Israelite meditates on the excellency 
of that divinely imparted constitution, on all the benefits con- 
frred by the law on him, and, through him, upon the uni- 
verse at large. It is on this festival, that the isalite is to 
reuew, in spirit, the oath of allegiance taken by his ances- 
ors on Sinai, when they joyfully, of their own accord, 
ud unanimously exclaimed, (We will perform 
md hearken):—and lastly, it is this festival which manifests to 
mankind that He, the God of Israel, is also the patron and 
source Of all that is true and safe, in their moral, civil, and reli- 
gious institutions. ‘T’o these truly edifying and sublime reflec- 
tions, results the feeling of gratitude for temporal blessings en- 
joyed. (v. Lev. xxiii, 15—21.) To all these conceptions a still 
more ready access into the heart of the Israelite was opened, 
by the appropriateness of the period appointed for the celebra- 
tion of this festival. As if the Almighty had said—let the 
acquisition of liberty be as prompt as possible, and let it be 
succeeded by order and stability, by a system of laws; but nei- 
ther establish such a system whilst still agitated from the recent 
struggle for liberty, nor defer it until your enthusiasm be dissi- 
pated by the removal of all obstacles. But, precisely at that 
juncture when the passion for liberty cools down into the love 
for it, did He fix the Feast of Weeks; a period near to the 
Passover, when the rapidity of the progress in nature, caused 
by the spring, is followed by one slower and more uniform, 
but still vigorous, and free from the langour of the advanced 
season, 


(To be continued. ) 


THE DESIRE FOR UNITY IN ISRAEL. 


The Occident, No. 10, has reached us. The leading article, 
temperately and practically exposes the evils Gonsequent on a 
want of unity of action among the various Jewish communities 
ofthe American continents. ‘The writer says :— 


Every thing is not only conducted on an independent footing, but at 
limes with an utter disregard of the best interests of our religion, What 
e Majority resolves upon is the law; and the enactments are now and 
diametrically opposite to a sound construction of our laws and cere- 
moles. And for the same reason mere tyros in religious knowledge not 
y are the very persons to speak of reforming a system of which they 
warcely know the first principles. * * * * * No one can be more 
partial to the independence of each Synagogue in its municipal regulations 
we are. It matters not what names are given to the directors, whe- 
er they are termed adjuntas, trustees, or wardens; it is of no importance 
es. er the treasurer belongs to the board or not; whether the members 
te directly in matters relating to the business of the congregation, or de- 
myrrh is power to a representative body whether large or small. But it 
e highest importance that the effects of legislation should be uni- 
al and be based upon strict Jewish principles, and conform in every 
— to sound and liberal views of religion. Let it be understood, 
mre religion is essentially uniform; for the difference between the 
“a pence, German, and Polish congregations, is much more trifling than 
would be led to believe if he were to judge from the silly prejudice 
vuladies often discoverable among them; and refers only to some few 
nian the Book of Daily Prayers, pronunciation of the Hebrew, 
, lé different additions which the respective congregations have per- 
days Naa regular form on particular sabbaths, the festivals and fast 
which distin 2) be, in addition to this, some minor points of observance 
istinguish the various denominations; but it would be folly to dig- 
ee ie With the name of sectarian differences, which in reality do not 
Subject be rightly viewed. 


| 
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It is an evil certainly that, in small communities especially, Israelites do 
not unite to form one large respectable Synagogue, in place of weakening 
their strength and wasting means usclessly in keeping up separate esta- 
blishments for the Portuguese, German, and Polish customs. But it is 
a far greater evil, that there should be no unity of feeling where Syna- 
gogues of the different denominations do exist; or that different towns do 
no not combine to effect a general object, because the imaginary lines of 
separation place, as they aver, an insurmountable obstacle in the way of 
a union of disjointed members which now constitute our American con- 
gregations. But how short-sighted are all who think and act so; who 
suffer themselves to be led away by petty motives and little views, which 
are a disgrace to thinking manhood! 

To the wise and thinking, pure worldliness is something so revolting 
that he could not submit the energies of his mind to a pursuit which has 
nothing spiritual in its nature or tendencies. It is, therefore, inconceivable 
how so many of our people can permit themselves to be so engrossed by 
matters of mere business as to neglect to so great a degree as they do their 
spiritual welfare. There is surely nothing inherent in the nature of 
Israelites why they should be so enthusiastic in the acquisition of wealth, 
which nevertheless so universally eludes their grasp. It is no doubt the 
force of circumstances which, by long oppression, engendered gradually that 
baleful love of gain, which our enemies wish to represent as characteristic 
of our race, so much so that the name of “ Jew’’ is used as synonymous 
for ‘‘ rich’? and “ miser.’’ It is disgraceful that we do so little to throw off 
the ignominy which thus attaches itself to us; it is cowardly that we are 
content to sit down with this approbrium resting upon our fair fame. It 
would be of little moment were this state of things merely to affect our re- 
putation in the eyes of the Gentile world. But the evil reaches far deeper 
in its destroying force. Religious sentiment is fearfully suffering under its 
influence, and it is for this that we would invoke the aid of all the brethren 
of whatever degree and station. 


We recommend the whole address to our readers; and re- 
joice at our ability to admit, that the measures now in progress for 
a reconstitution of a spiritual government for the Synagogues 
throughout the British empire, afford good grounds for the hope, 
that we may soon be able to give a practical example to our 
American brethren, of how concord is to be obtained and pre- 
served. 

German Jewish Movements.—The stoppage of the usual 
communications by post, had prevented the regular transmission 
of the German Jewish papers; and after being without any 
arrival for many weeks, we are now overwhelmed with interest- 
ting particulars: a hasty selection is all that we can attempt for 
this present number. Among the propositions having the most 
comprehensive bearing, is one for an— 

Annual Meeting of (German) Rabbis and Ministers. This 
originates with our learned contemporary of the Zeit. des Jud., 
Dr. Philippsohn, himself Rabbi of a congregation. ‘The objects 
are—(1.) ‘l'o promote a mutual acquaintance and good under- 
standing between members of the Jewish ministry. (2.) To 


induce uniformity in the direction of their respective communi- 
ties. (3.) ‘To facilitate the common undertaking of works and 
institutions having a general bearing. (4.) To enable them to 
take counsel of each other on matters affecting the welfare of 
Israel. | 

In terms of genuine eloquence and feeling, Dr. P. sets forth 
the urgency of such meetings, in the present critical state of 
our religious interests ; both as consequent on restlessness within 
the pale, and intermeddling from without. Want of unity 
is shewn to be the great cause of our national weakness; and 
the misconception of our true duties and interests consequent 
thereupon, is proved to be the immediate agent of those inde- 
pendent, if not separatist movements, that threaten every 
now and then a rupture, which, if not averted, will soon become 
too serious even to be healed. Dr. P. contends, that the ques- 
tion which presses, is not of the observance or non-observance 
of some ritual a A nor of the amelioration of this or 


maintenance of our religion as a whole; its maintenance against 
a deadening torpor on the one side, and a chilling unbelief on 
the other. He says:— 


“ The religious life of Israel is weakening day by day; and every lay- 
man is asking us—‘ What do ye ?’ 

‘Oh, my official brethren! the matter concerns not Israel alone, it 
concerns revealed religion as entrusted to our charge; it is the cause of 
the one God! Woe, to the corrupt servant, who fattens on the bread of 
the priesthood, and neglects the offering of the Lord! The day of 
reckoning cometh, in which he shall see his seat overturned, and the 
mountain of the Lord laid waste !”’ 3 


that social or political relation; no, the question is of the 


It is further argued, that while every profession and pursuit 
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has now its periodical gatherings, the spiritual guides of Israel 
have alone been apathetic ; and theirs is the blame, of much 
that their timely energy might have averted. The coming 
summer, is to see the first meeting of those Jewish ministers 
who respond to this appeal; and many have already done so. 
In our own humble opinion, much will depend upon who 
shall constitute the assembly ; we sincerely hope that the con- 
servative Rabbis will not abandon the field to the movement 
party. So far as we can see, no powers are proposed to be 
assumed by the assembly; the various ministers are merely 
asked to meet, to compare notes, and to suggest arrangements, 
not necessarily binding upon those who may dissent therefrom. 
It is an emergency of common danger; in which no leader in 
Israel is justified in standing idly aloof, or in withholding his 
solemn convictions from those, whose ignorance of such con- 
victions and of the cogency with which they can be supported, 
may, perhaps, alone have prevented accession and co-operation. 
If we could expect that our own appeal might have weight in 
distant quarters—but quarters whence the religious guide of our 
Own Communities must be selected—we would implore those, 
whose piety, learning, and faithfulness, are the bulwarks of our 
religious integrity, that they step forth and take their proper 
position in times like these. The press should of right be the 
instrument, not the motive power, where the interests concerned 
are so sacred, so stupendous, and yet so involved. True, that 
press, as an instrument, has been extending far and wide, until 
scattered Israel is every day brought more within its reach. 
True, the earlier movements of the huge machine have been 
impulsive and fitful; but its various parts have been uncon- 
sciously prepared to act in unison, and the whole but waits a 
concentrated effort, and a wise direction. It has been our lot, 
to see the most discursive impulses of our continental contem- 
, oe resolve themselves into the beaten track of ancient 
ays; nay, it has been the very antagonism of their forces 
which has brought about the resolution of them to a common 
aes until, to drop the figure, each distinct Jewish organ, 
aving originated in separate views of our national interests, 
and having accumulated its own share of strength and influence, 
for good or for evil, is at this moment available for a combined 
movement; one to be directed, for all great purposes, by the 
prey: the learning, and the experience of some constituted 
y, which the press itself, perhaps, will have been the means 
of calling into existence. We speak for our own section of it; 
and we speak unaffectedly. The Anglo-Jewish press which 
had once to battle for its very existence, has gone on gradually 
extending the scope of its influence, until we ourselves have 
become anxious for a leadership; one which might properly 
exercise that responsibility which pertains to power, and to 
opportunities uncontrolled. Nor do we represent the only 
organ, (as witness our former extracts from contemporaries, )* 
earnest in the demand for a system, whereby the scattered 
energies of Israel may be concentrated—for the security of our 
national institutions, for the amelioration of our external rela- 
tions, and for the exalted destiny then to be accomplished. 


The Land of Goshen, identified by Hieroglyphic discovery. 
—There is a highly interesting communication in The Literary 
Gazette of the 3rd Feb., concerning some recent Egyptian dis- 
coveries, said to have an important bearing on the Land of 
Goshen, on the Treasure-cities of Pithom and Raamses, and 
- onthe Pharoahs who reigned during the sojourn of our an- 

cestors in Egypt. Our space does not enable us to extract the 
whole communication ; although a few passages will scarcely do 
justice either to the writer or to his subject. He says :— 

“ T have digested the evidence into the form of a table, from the build- 


ing of the first pyramid by Shupho, or Cheops, to that of the third by 
Mycerinus and Nitocriz, to be transmitted to you as soon as possible; but 


_ © Dr. P.’s proposal concerns the synagogues of Germany; the organ of 
our French brethren has continued propositions of an oe AT characte’ 
the Oocident, No. 11., just arrived, has a powerful appeal from its Rev. 
Editor for a “ federal union’? of the American synagogues; and our own 
future chief Rabbi will; by the arrangements already made, exercise a 
jurisdiction over nearly all the synagogues in the British dominions. 
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I think that the above will satisfy you, that the apocryphal histo 
Israelites, which is exactly of the same authority as Manetho’. Z me 
other profane historian of antiquity, is as much confirmed b 
discovery as the assertions of that writer regarding the Labyrinth with 
the further advantage of the whole being in beautiful accordance wit) the 
inspired Mosaic record ; to the geographical element of which it affords 
new and contemporaneous illustration, by giving us Pithom and Goshen 
in their true place,—the island of the Nile above Memphis and the Delta 
and the region of bricks in place of the stony region east of the Nije 
where Goshen and its cities have been hithereto referre 
work. 
“The Labyrinth of the Faioum, or Ph-iom, the lake, is demonstra}j 
the treasure city of Pithom, built by the enslaved Israelities in the Jang of 
Goshen. It consisted, as described by Herodotus, of twelve halls oy 
palaces, (according to the number of the twelve tribes,) which caused him 
to bring it down to the age of the twelve kings and Psammetichus, in the 
sixth century, B. C., long after the age of Dedalus, who copied it. Thes, 
contained 3000 chambers—1500 above ground for the court of Pharoah : 
and 1500 under ground, unquestionably for his treasures. * ° . 
‘ The Bank of England, covering eleven acres, with its cellars for trea. 
sure, reminds us of the bank of the Pharoahs; the labyrinthine difficulties 
of which, are only explicable on the ground of security.” So ee oe 
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A Jen's Revenge.—The editor of L’ disace having recently 
been sued for defamation of character by Mr. Berliner, (a writing. 
master of the Jewish faith, at Strasburg,) was fain to settle the 
matter out of court, by payment of 10,000 fr. for damages, and 
the publication of an ample apology. Mr. Berliner hereupon, 
and in complete vindication of his motives for bringing the 
action, devoted the whole sum to charitable purposes, without 
distinction of creed ; dividing three-fourths amongst the various 
public institutions of Strasburg, and the remaining fourth 
among the similar institutions of Luneville, the native city of his 
wife. The editor of L’ Alsace himself reports, in suitable terms, 
this noble conduct on the part of the Jew whom he had pre- 
viously libelled.—A. Z. de J. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


On Dit.—That at a dinner given last week to the Elders of 
the Sephardim synagogue, by Sir M. Montefiore, at his resi- 
dence, in Park Lane, (on some occasion growing out of the 
mission of Sir M. M. to the East, and his refusal to employ the 
funds voted by that synagogue towards the expenses of the 
mission,) that excellent gentleman gave a new interest to this 
anniversary of his happy return, by making it the occasion of 
offering the munificent sum of five thousand pounds towards 
the erection of a new synagogue, in the neighbourhood of his 
residence. The tide of removals in that direction, from the 
city, has of late years so much increased, that serious evils have 
resulted from the want of a- western synagogue, in intimate 
relation with the city establishments, and adapted to the 
preeeg. Sans of all, without reference to the slight variations 
of minhag. This noble offer is an excellent starting point:— 
may it not supply the happy occasion, employed with tact and 
good feeling, to reunite all interests ? 


Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane.—Mr. Moses Moses, of Dover, 
has very kindly presented to this establishment an interesting 
collection of fossils, collected and arranged by himself. Mr. 
Cohen, (of the Academy, Charlton, near Dover,) has promised 


| that a collection of shells shall follow. 


Relief of the Palestine Jews.—We have had under review, only 
too many documents, printed and in manuscript, peering the 
necessity for a reconstitution of the means of collecting and dis- 
pensing relief to our unhappy brethren in the Holy Land. We 
would willingly give an account of the Damascus Rabbi's testi- 
mony, (deemed by Rabbi Hirsch Lehren to be in his favor ;) but 
we could desire a more useful opportunity for pointing out how, 
while his honour is vindicated by it, his policy is still more con- 
clusively—even because not designedly—proved to be injurious 
to the true and lasting interests of our Palestine brethren. 
Surely, R.’Lehren is too sincere in the main, to continue thus 
constantly thwarting the only means, and not availing himself of 
the only co-operation, whereby the efficient aid of Zions 
remnant might be secured. He is not justified in inferring, that 
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e been prone to condemn him exparte; he little knows what 
evidence we have forborne to publish in opposition to his 
licy; nay, it is in the recent (friendly!) enclosures to us from Am- 
aoe that we find the strongest condemnation of R.’Lehren’s 
aa obstinacy. The Orient publishes two Hebrew letters from 
sir Moses Montefiore to Mr. Lowenstein of Frankfort, offering 
to take charge of any sums for distribution in the Holy Land. 
It is true, that the public is ignorant of the exact scheme, in 
the matter of such distribution, which is followed by the worthy 
knight; but all know how anxious he is for an hospital at Jeru- 
salem, for the training ofits youth to industrial pursuits, and still 
more, for the encouragement of self maintaining agriculture 
among the people of Palestine at are. We have now before us 
some most important documents, demonstrating not only the 
disposition of the people to 8b such pursuits, but the practical 
views on the subject entertained on the spot, as elicited by certain 
reparatory investigations, set on foot some years since by Sir 
Moses and Lady Montefiore. W ould to God, that the amount of 
sympathy with these great and excellent objects might be so ex- 
emplified, as to induce them to take that leading position in 
respect thereto, which many deem to be the first step needful 
for a successful issue !—We will revert to the subject in an 


early number. 


we hav 


The Russo-Polish Jews.—Our foreign contemporaries have 
been, from time to time, reflecting all the anxiety which our own 
columns have exhibited, with reference to the deportation 
Ukase. In one place, they are querulous at a cold answer 
fom Baron Anselm de Rothschild, at Frankfort; in another, 
they laud the national sympathy displayed by Baron Salomon 
de Rothschild, at Vienna. Judging from the lively interest in 
the matter, discovered by the Messrs, de R. of London, there can 


be no doubt that good service has been rendered by that dis- | before; an 
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Barbados, Feb, 22.—We are indebted toS. N. Carvalho, Esq., 
as Hon. Secretary to a meeting of the Barbados Synagogue, 
and in pursuance of a resolution of that meeting, for an inter- 
esting account of the formal institution of a Jewish Sunday 
School, for inculcating in the minds of youth the true principles of 
our Holy Faith.” The meeting was convened at the ves 
room, on the 7th Sebat, 5604 (28th Jan. 1844), at the request of 
the ladies of the congregation ; the ladies attending and taking 
common part in the proceedings. 
Edward W. Moses, Esq., P. P., who opened the proceedings 
with an appropriate address ; Mrs. Judith Finzi, as superin- 
tendant of the school, offered up a suitable prayer. An annual 
subscription was at once entered into by all present; besides 
an extra special subscription for a sinking fund. The president 
also offered to contribute the stationary needful for the society ; 
and, on his proposition, the institution was designated 4yp% spy. 
(Gates of Learning.) Among other votes of thanks, was one to 
Miss Julia Carvalho, as “ the promoter and foundress of the in- 
stitution.”” We congratulate our readers on this new indication 
of activity, manifested by still another isolated portion of Israel. 
May the undertaking be prospered in their hands, and become 
in every sense, what it has been appropriately called,—*‘ a blessed 
work.” We are promised a publication of the address, exhorta- 
tion, rules, &c., and shall be glad of every opportunity to do 
Justice to efforts such as these, in the right direction. 

The names of those present, besides the above, include 
those of D'Azevedo, Elkin, Daniells, Lewis, Burnett, Nathan, 
Lobo and Lindo. | 

Jamaica, 22nd February.—A heavy calamity has befallen 
the Jewish community of this island. The Rev. Issachar 
Issachar, a young man (aged 23) rich in endowment for that 
ministry upon which he had entered but ten short weeks 

still richer in promise for the spiritual welfare of 


tinguished family, acting in concert; and that its influence, in his flock, has been suddenly called away, after a five days 
evoking the sympathy which has at last operated so favorably, attack of the yellow fever. How sincerely do we sympathize 
has been active, if not conspicuous. Some published opinions, | with those, upon whom it has pleased His inscrutable wisdom 
expected little good from the remonstrances of the press, (the to bring this visitation: the more so, because it was our own 
circulation of which isso restricted in Russia); others again, saw office, among others, to bear that testimony to his early virtues, 
great advantage from the temperate expostulations of those who | which obtained for him the preferment. The touching recital 
are the public champions of civilisation, as well as the arbiters transmitted by our correspondent, thrillingly fresh from a par- 
of fame. We incline to the views of the latter class; first, | ticipation in every act of this mournful drama, from the time 


because the Czar is proved to be sensitive to the comments of 
the European press; next, because if Prussia and Austria have ) 


really interposed humane councils, who shall say that the press 
has not weighed in those courts ? 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Misrepresentations of the Dutch Jews.—The following 
is an extract from a private letter from Amsterdam, having 
telerence to the statements published on behalf of a Gentile 
Ladies’ Society, for providing Infant Schools, &c. to the Jewish 
people. The recent advertisements of this society, have con- 
tamed appeals for extra donations and subscriptions in order 
westablish schools at Amsterdam, as it was pretended, by the 
invitation of the Jews there! 
lished if needful. 

“I give a positive denial to the assertions of the newspaper 
you allude_to. It seems that, in the course of this present 
winter, several poor children have been burnt during the 

nce of their guardians while seeking their subsistence. A 
lew gentlemen, taking the melancholy circumstances into con- 
sideration, applied to several housekeepers for subscriptions and 
annual support, in order to establish an institution, to be called 
the Children’s Safety Society ; by means of which the children 
ate to be located, supported and educated. One of our nation 
having subscribed £1000 thereto, our children will be educated 
4 good Jews, under men of approved Jewish character. It is 
Proper to inform you, that aii public charities in Holland are 
equally supported by Jews and Christians; therefore, the poor 
children of Christians will also be admitted, under Christian 
wasters; and if conversion take place, it is ten to one in favour 
reir true creed. I am not surprised at these missionary 

cks, for they stop at nothing to keep up their bubble.” 


The writer’s name may be pub- 


| officers of the congregation. 


when Mr. I. was stricken, down to the solemn close of the 
scene, is Only too painfully faithful for the public eye ; and we 
must be content to epitomize the melancholy details. We feel 


Justified in doing so, at rather more than the usual length, because 


of the graphic picture here presented, by a religious minded Jew, 
of the last moments of a true brother in the faith. 

Our correspondent does ample justice to the pious zeal of 
the departed, which had already won for him golden opinions, 
and advanced his flock in the paths of penitence, prayer and 
charity. It appears, that on the Friday morning he complained 
of illness; and the officers of the synagogue, having been sum- 
moned by his servant, immediately called in the most eminent 
physician in the island, in addition to the ordinary medical 
No time was lost in resorting to 
every means which skill could suggest; but on revisiting his 
patient at noon, so rapid had been the progress of the disorder, 
that the Doctor pronounced it—the yellow fever. Vomiting 
ensued, and apprehensions were already entertained of a fatal 
result. The whole Jewish community was in excitement; and 
the worst forebodings might be read on the countenances of all. 
The sufferer was kept quiet, and attended, besides his nurses, 
by the President, Ving: President Treasurer, and other syna- 
gogue Officials. The two first named gentlemen remained up 
the whole night; and as the case became worse on the following 
day, during which the patient was not allowed to be disturbed, 
every one proved emulous that his services should be employed 
for the night watches. Three were selected, and the same 
number performed the office on the following (Sunday) night ; 
the alarm for the result having still further been increased 
during the day. On the fourth day, no favorable symptom had, 
appeared, and the Doctor gave no hopes of the patient’s re- 
covery; consultations were called and the worst was confirmed ; 
the black vomit now supervened, and he was, for the first time, 
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made conscious of his approaching dissolution. Prayers were | 


offered up in both synagogues; the venerable Chazan of the 
Portuguese, who was throughout unremitting in his attentions, 
assisted the dying man to repeat the %y7) (confession.) His 
mind was clear, and he anticipated every word. As he was not 
expected to live the night out, some twenty or thirty sat up ; 
but he survived it, suffering without a murmur. 

The most feverish excitement pervaded the community; for 
some still hoped, although the physicians repeated their de- 
clarations that death was rapidly approaching. ‘Their last visit 
was paid at 6 p.m., and it was evident that he could not 
survive the night. He remained sensible, inquired for his 
various friends, and having been anxious for 8 o'clock to 
arrive, at that hour requested one of them to read the night 
prayers with him. He then called one of the wardens of the 
synagogue to his bedside, and requested him to write to his 
parents with his affectionate adieus, and assurance that he had 
departed, a sincere Jew, for a better and a happier world. 
Our correspondent, who had not been absent for three days, 
formed one of the }»399* assembled in the chamber ot death. 
Nothing broke the awful silence, but the solemn voice of the 
old Chazan repeating the accustomed prayers. About eleven 
o’clock, consciousness seemed to be leaving the sufferer, and all 
joined in the declaration of the unity of Israel’s God. How 
awful was that moment, in the dead of night, to hear some 
thirty voices unite in prayer for one who was indeed a Jew, and 
who, as a Jew, was resigning his spirit to his Maker. He died 
at ten minutes before midnight. On the following day, no 
member of the deceased’s congregation opened his store; and 
at noon every Jewish establishment in the city was closed. 
The synagogue was hung with black, and all the ladies, old and 
young, took part in preparing the death clothes. At four 
o'clock the whole community assembled, and the bier was 
carried round the synagogue; the old Chazan officiating until 
quite overcome by his feelings. Above eighty vehicles followed 
the hearse, and an old member of the congregation read a 
funeral oration on the ground; there was not adry eye. The 
cortege returned to the synagogue for the evening service, 
which will be continued during the pyaw (the seven days.) 
Never has there been a bereavement more severely felt; for in 
the language of our correspondent—* Although all submit to 
the will of an allwise Providence ; we may be pardoned the 
weakness of a tearful contemplation of it.”’ 


MisceLLaAnga.—The association for procuring the admission 
of Jews to an equality of rights throughout Germany, (instituted 
by Dr. W. Freund,) is issuing a monthly periodical in further- 
ance of its objects. The Jewish child baptised into the 
Greek church at Jassy, without consent of her parents, has at 
last been restored to them, in consequence of the sustained 
remonstrances of the Prussian Consul General. In Frankfort, 


A. M., it is proposed to equalize the letter-carriers’ charges ; 


hitherto two kreutzers to the Jew, and one only to the Christ- 
ian. The first article of the new Greek constitution (under the 
auspices of the British government,) declares the Greek church 
to be that of the majority, but guarantees toleration to all others, 
and prohibits proselytism. Dr. Hirschfeld, Chief Rabbi of 
Wollstein, has been to Berlin, Frankfort, and Paris, on the 
matter of the Russo-Polish Jews. From Posen and Leipzig it 
is reported, that his mission had reference to the establishment 
of Jewish agricultural colonies in Russia, and that the Roths- 
childs are assisting the project with funds and influence. Vide 
the new ukase for the encouragement of agriculture among the 
Jews.——They write from Trieste, that many Jewish families 
have lately arrived at Beyrout, en route to the Holy Land. 
According to a Frankfort correspondent of the Orient (No. 9,) 
Sir Moses Montefiore has determined himself to establish a su- 
ore school for training youth in Jerusalem. A benevolent 
ew, named Tedesco, at Presburg, has established there an 
asylum for poor children, and a free table for needy adults. —— 
The learned and statesman-like editor of the Judenzeitung; 
admits the bad repute in which German Rabbis stand, in several 


* Ten adult males, needful to constitute a congregation. 


xion With 


vgs of the world; and he calls upon them, in conne 
TY, tO prove 


is proposals for annual meetings of the Jewish minist 
their ability to build up, as well as their presumed tendency to 
pull down. Dealing with the question of ‘* What is t¢ 
emancipated :” he demonstrates the necessity of first bringing 
the most clamorous back to Judaism ! 


STATE OF THE ENGLISH JEWS. 

The tide of time is irresistibly rolling on, carrying our yeggo} 
along with it. It is not in our power to keep her still, no; 
do the currents which contend around, admit of her bein 
moored: no, we must along, whether we consent or not. This 
is the great jaw of nature; there is no standing still; forward 
backward, or aside—but no rest. Under these circumstances, 
alternative remains but to give the vessel such a direction, ag 
may lead her, in the safest and readiest way, to the desired 
haven. Woe to the mariner that neglects this duty, for this 
will be his fate:—driver. about in unknown regions, he wil] 
become a sport to every gale, until at last he must perish— 
perish, in some way ; either broken up by rocks against which 
he has permitted his vessel to strike, or lost for want of provision 
previously neglected. Not so is it with the prudent seaman, © 
He will often, even in the smoothest sea, cast a penetratin 
glance over the wide wilderness of waters, and ask himself— 
where are we? Such a glance are we now about to cast with 
respect to the Jews of this empire. We ask ourselves, what 
station do we now occupy, with respect to our social, religious 
and moral life? Let us answer the question to the best of our 
ability. 

Looking back upon the past, and the beginning of the present, 
century, as the starting point, we must at once acknowledge a 


decided progress in our course. Not but that we have fre- 


quently deviated from the safest and readiest way; not but that 
we have sometimes been driven backward and aside; but, 
taking it as whole, it is yet a progress—true, abstractedly con- 
sidered, not the greatest possible; but still perhaps, under circum- 
stances, the utmost to be expected. What were our progenitors 
two generations back; and in what light did they appear to their 
Gentile contemporaries? Though this gloomy side of the 
picture may not be pleasant to the eye, and though many might 
on that account wish to leave the curtain undrawn ; yet, in order 
to show the present aspect to advantage, we must needs raise 
the veil a little, and contrast the lineaments of that by-gone 
age with those of the present: thus we may inspire with confidence 
in the future, and with perseverance in exertion for improve- 
ment, those who, in consequence of not looking back upon the 
past, deem all endeavours useless, and ourselves stationary. 
What were the English Jews even half a century back? A set 
of people, consisting of heterogenous and straggling parties, 
that had found ingress from Holland, Germany, and Poland, and 
had not yet settled down into a homogencous whole ; so that the 
elements of a higher culture, deposited meanwhile in those dis- 
tant countries, were no longer available to them in the new land 
of their adoption. Nay, even those similar elements extant 
here, were not yet accessible to them; so that, without a rallying 
post adequate to their wants, they were thrown altogether 
ack upon their own resources, and, little able to profit by the 
experience of others, they were compelled, as in every infant 
state of society, to strike into many devious paths before 
they could find the right one. Thus it was, that the Jews 
were excluded, in some measure self-excluded, from social life ; 
restricting their habitual intercourse to their own co-religionists. 
The esprit de corps, the inevitable and deformed offspring of 
such a state of things, tended to hold them still more aloof 
from their Gentile neighbours, and thus itself became a power- 
ful agent in maintaining this anomaly. Hence is it that 
we find all those distorting features, which generally charac- 
terise this spectre, pervading the mass of the English Jews. 
Not aspiring to those higher walks of life, aimed at by the 
noble ambition of noble souls, (walks which, by the bye, were 
then as little known, as they were accessible to them)—é 
their physical and mental faculties appeared to be absorbed 1 
the one pursuit of money-making. With a sense of honovr, 
which loftier notions had not refined, and which the desire t 
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‘; the respect of others had not rendered acute, the mass 
could scarcely be expected to be so choice in the adoption of 
means whereby to obtain their object as, under different cir- 

tances, they undoubtedly would have been.* Not that 
there had never been individuals conspicuous above the mass, 
by very noble features ; but they were, after all, in so far as the 
Gentile world were conscious of their existence, only excep- 
tions,—not the rule. The contracted views which no culture 
had enlarged, necessarily reflected back upon those acts which, 
4s direct emanations of what is generally noted as a national 
virtue in Israel—beneficence) occupy the attention of that 
eople, wherever settled ;—by these emanations, we allude to 
their charitable institutions. 

These institutions, with the exception of the synagogue and 
some few others, were all called into life either to relieve 
some bodily distress, or to gratify some religious want, often 
more of an imaginary thanofareal nature. The body was all ;— 
the mind, the surviving, the immortal, the heavenly portion, 
was little cared for. ‘That which ought to be coeval with the 
institution of a settlement, which alone can secure its duration 
and prosperity—a public educational establishment, was alto- 
gether neglected.t Religion itself, to which they adhered so 
tenaciously, was ill calculated to remedy these evils ; for that to 
which they clung was the mere shell, not its vivifying juices,—its 
sap and pith, not quickened by the breath of a spring, had 
withered and was dried up. Religion had become little more 
than the mechanical practice of certain observances, in the 
performance of which the mass thought but little of the object 
designed to be attained thereby ;—and, what was only a means 
for a certain end, became in their eyes the end itself! 

In what light must these Jews have then appeared to their 
Gentile neighbours? This seclusion in social life, this repeated 
indifference to conventional niceties in the choice of means for 
gratifying a desire which they had in common with most civi- 
lized nations—that of becoming rich; this tenacity to forms, of 
which those who adhered thereto could hardly give an account, 
were certainly not calculated to remove those prejudices from 
the mind of their Gentile neighbours, which in many cases they 
imbibe with their mother’s milk ; prejudices, which frequently 
constitute one of the earliest lessons that the nursery so indelibly 
impresses upon the mind of the future man. The English 
Gentile then might, true to his principles of toleration, tolerate 
the Jew; he might enjoy his feasts; nay more, he might love 
the individual, but he could certainly not respect the whole; 
for such respect is the homage which the mind pays to merit ; 
wealth alone can never secure it, 

How different is it now. ‘The habitual and friendly inter- 
course between Jew and Gentile, has worn off all those pro- 
tuberant edges denoting the Israelite mass of a bygone age. 
It isnot any more an idle curiosity to observe the odd habits 
and practices of a strange race, that leads the Gentile into the 
house of the Jew. It is not any more the desire of obtaining an 
article cheaper, that leads him into the warehouse of the Jew. 
It is not any longer the wish to do justice to the exquisite flavour 
of his wines, or to the good savour of his viands, that brings a 
Gentile to the Jew’s table. No, those narrow views, those paltry 
sentiments, have given way to much more enlarged, to much 
more noble ones. The Gentile and the Jew, meet now on 
an equal footing. A more refined taste, a keener sense of 
onour, a loftier ambition, that nobler use of the blessings of 
providence, which regards them as a means, not as an end, now 
mspire the Israelite with that self-respect and confidence, which 
teach him to steer the middle course between the grovelling of 
one papied, and the arrogance of one suddenly elevated ; 

é institution of educational establishments bespeaks 


whilst 


¢ desire for the increase of intelligence ; and whilst these, in 


ir turn, supplying the want, teach how to despise unworthy 


for This admission may appear insufficiently qualified, to other advocates 
widen national capabilities; but the exact extent to which it were just, 
* little beside the lamentable fact, that, externally, it was deemed 
oP leable to the Jews in general—because they were Jews! a cruel mis- 
aception, which it was everybody’s (and therefore nobody’s) duty, to 

e forward and correct. | 


t This _— has been written without reference to the Sephardim 
n, 
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pursuits, and induce an acquaintance with those which elevate 
and adorn. Now, the Jewish merchant, scholar, and artist, take 
their place by the side of the Gentile of the same walk in life ; 
and not so only in that direction, but a remarkable tide in 
religious matters also manifests itself, a tide which, if wisely 
taken, we unhesitatingly declare a favourable one. 


(To be Continued.) 


OUR LETTER-BOX. 


Efficient Co-operation to the Press. 


Mr. Editor,—The good already effected by the Anglo-Jewish Press, is 
manifesting itself in every possible way, considering its hitherto limited 
circulation ; but judging therefrom what may be accomplished by the still 
wider diffusion of its sentiments, I am delighted at the announcement of 
your design, by stamping it, to place the Voice of Jacob in the rank of the 
recognised periodicals of the day. Feeling assured that considerable 
expense is occasioned by this new course, I beg to hand you the enclosed 
note for Ten Pounds, as a subscription for twenty more copies, to be dis- 
tributed at your discretion. I design this not only as an assistance towards 
the further development of your views, but as a trifling testimony that 
your exertions are not unappreciated by 

A Member of the Jewish Community. 
I enclose my card, confidentially. 
London, 25th February, 1844. 

{Our correspondent has our best thanks for this handsome testimony to 
the usefulness of our labours. It is quite true, that a large continuous 
expense has been entailed by this last concession to the wishes of many 
friends of an influential Anglo-Jewish Press; we claim their aid in 
rendering it so, in every sense.—ED. } 


A, 


Gentile offerings for the Jewish Poor.—** Orthodox” has 

asked for the use of our columns to inform the lady who recentl 
made a second annual donation of winter clothing for the J ewidh 
poor, through the Rev: D. W. Marks, that such is not the suit- 
able channel for its distribution. We have reason to believe 
that our paper finds its way to the quarter for which ‘* Orthodox” 
designs his appeal; and we again ask him to authenticate his 
implied charge of an undue limitation of the recipients of the 
lady’s bounty. —— 
Literary Notices. 
Interpolation in Josephus.—Our American contemporary asks 
for a resumé of the eval educed by the investigations of the 
learned, proving the passage, 3 cap. ili. of the 18th book of 
the Antiquities, to be what is commonly dignified by the title of 
‘* a plous fraud.” 

Myers’ Questions on the Bible-—Some few specimens of this 
proposed ‘work, (vide advertisement,) which have been sub- 
mitted to our inspection, are not a common place series of 
queries, but require much careful study of the scriptures to be 
correctly answered ; and as such, they will doubtless prove a 
useful test of the proficiency attained in schools, &c. The 
solutions in the key, appear to contain very curious matter, 
interesting to the biblical student in general, and not attainable 
without some such help. . The learned author’s extensive con- 
nexions as a teacher, will alone ensure a strong interest on behalf 
of his undertaking. 


A review of Mr. Wergeland’s publications in favour of the Jews,—An 
analysis of the “‘ Reform’? tendencies of the French Jews,—and various 
interesting communications, are still standing over for want of room. 


—_ 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Friday 29 March 9 Nisan Sabbath at 6 o’Clock. 
byton nav’. Portion for the Week* 1¥ 


Sabb. 30 10 

Tues. 2April 13 ,, Day of search for leaven 
Fast of the First-born 
Friday ,, BO 2 Ist of 
Sabb. 6 ” 17 29 3 ” ” 
Sun. 7 »” 18 ” 4 ” 3 ” 
Wed. 10 ,, 21 7 6 
Fridayl2 , 23, Sabb. at 62° = 8 


* For a Dissertation on this Portion vide vol. ii. p. 130. 
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Office of The Anglo-Jewish Press, 
27, Camomile Street. 
London, 5th Nisan, a. m. 5604—25th March, 1844. 


This first stamped number of The Voice of 
Jacob, commences a,:new and important era in 
the progress of The Anglo-Jewish Press; and it 
is therefore deemed useful to exclude a portion of 
the advertisements, in order to admit a brief re- 
capitulation of the objects and claims of the under- 
taking. 

spy Syp “THE VOICE OF JACOB,” 

(Published every alternate Friday, under the 
patronage of distinguished members of the Jewish 
body. ) 

“It is the public organ of the Anglo-Jewish 
Press; the exponent and advocate of Jewish 
views and opinions upon topics affecting the spi- 
ritual and general interests of Israel at large ; and 
the legitimate source of information; as also the 
reporter of intelligence, connected with the insti- 
tutions and interests of Judaism. 

“This English organ, has become an important 
link in the chain of communication now being 
formed between the Jews throughout the world. 
The Israelite, conscious of his duties and privi- 
leges, has learned to seek, in a national press, the 
necessary rallying point: while the Gentile, too 
long misinformed, or else indifferent, concerning 
the actnal state and disposition of a people in 
whose destinies are involved thuse of mankind at 
large, is, at length, enabled to hear the Jews speak 
for themselves.”’ 

The ordinary contents are—Intelligence of pas- 
sing events in London, the Provinces and Colo- 
nies ; including Reports of proceedings of Public 
Bodies, important Charitable or Congregational 
Meetings; and all other matters of interest, nation- 
ally.—Foreign Intelligence, from Correspondents, 
as well as translated from other Jewish Period- 
icals.— Doctrinal Essays, on the Literature and 
Language of the Hebrews.—Expositions of such 
passages in the Sacred Scriptures as have been 
misconstrued; Defence of our Religious system 
against calumnious and inviduous attacks.—Re- 
trospective Reviews; Extracts from Ancient 
Standard Works; Reviews of recent Publications 
in Jewish Literature.—Original Essays; Tales 
continued through consecutive numbers, and other 
popular contributions.—Sabbath Evening Dis- 
courses, original or translated, for family use. 
Explanations of Jewish Rites, Ceremonies, Cus- 
toms, Traditions, &c. 

The present range of the Anglo-Jewish Press, 
includes Great Britain and her colonies; and this 
number is transmitted to every known Synagogue 
therein, with the respectful request that the Min- 
isters, Wardens, Secretaries, or other Congrega- 
tional Officers, will adopt whatever measures may 
be needful in order to promote the national objects 
of the Jewish press, and, wherever it is not already 
done, formally to appoint some qualified Corres- 
pondent therewith, as the organ of each com- 
munity. | 

To Foreign Countries also, the paper is now 
rendered transmissible by the Post Office. To 
many parts of the European continent, to America, 
&c. the paper has always circulated; but hitherto 
slowly and irregularly: as a large increase may 
be expected to follow the facilities now secured, 
the Editor will be happy to receive official com- 
munications from any Foreign Synagogue, but the 
Serine must be free of expense to his 
omce. 

Terms of Subscription ;—for transmission of the 
fortnightly issue, free of extra charge, throughout 
Great Britain and her colonies, and in such foreign 
couniries as have a postal convention therewith :— 
Annual, 10s. 6d.—Half-yearly, 5s. 6d —Quar- 
terly, 3s.—payable, always in advance, (by order 
on London, post office order, or otherwise, ) at the 
Office, 27, Camomile Street, London. 

To foreign countries, an extra pre-payment at 
the Post Office of twopence per copy is necessary. 
The Annual Subscription, in order to cover such 
pre-payment, is ]5s. 6d.; likewise payable in ad- 
vance. 

The yearly volume commences with the Jewish 
New Year, at or about the autumnal equinox; 


but the subscription will be received, and allowed 


THE VOICE OF JACOB. 


to commence from the number issued next after 
any of the ordinary quarter days, viz. 25th March, 
24th June, 29th September, and 25th December. 

(> The stamped copies can be obtained by pre- 
paying and registered subscribers only. 


Vols. i. and ii. may be ordered through any 
bookseller, at 8s. each, stitched with a wrapper ; 
and at 10s. 6d., strongly bound. Certain num- 
bers of the paper having become scarce, can be 
obtained in the volume only. 


ADVERTISEMENT ScaLe—prepaid at the Office 
on the Tuesday previous to publication :—fur the 
first six lines, 3s. 6d.; for every two lines addi- 
tional, 6d. 


WDD BOOK OF THE TESTIMONY OF 
GOD. Proposals have been issued for a Corrected 
Translation of the Bible, by a select association of 
Jewish Scholars, under the direction of the Proprietor 
of The Anglo-Jewish Press. 

Prospectuses may be obtained of the Printer or Pub- 
lisher of the Anglo-Jewish Press. 


EWS’ . INFANT SCHOOL, 127, 
Houndsditch. A Benefit, in aid of the Funds of 
the above Institution, will take place at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, on Wednesday the 17th of April. 
Application for Stalls, Boxes, &e., to be made to J. A. 
Joseph, Esq., 1, Vine Street, Minories; or to 
WALTER JOSEPHS, 


14th March, 1844. Honorary Sec. 


CONGREGATION or tue BRIGHTON SYNAGOGUE. 


4 T a Special Meeting held this Evening, 

at the Synagogue Chambers, Devonshire-place, 
for ‘* the purpose of taking into consideration the late 
lamentable death of Mr. Henry Solomon; and to adopt 
such measures relative thereto as to the said meeting 
may appear expedient.”’ 


Present—Messrs. A. Woolf, 8. C. Aaron, J. Joseph, 
B. Asher, N. Hyams, M. J. Pyke, and Henry A. Philips. 


Mr. A. WOOLF in the Chair. 


Resolved unanimously,—** That this Meeting greatly 
deplore the late dreadful murder of Mr. Henry Solomon, 
their Vice-President, and deeply sympathize with the 
widow and orphans of the unfortunate deceased.”’ | 

Proposed by Mr. S. C. Aaron, seconded by 
Mr. M. J. Pyke, and 


Resolved unanimously ,—‘ That this Meeting, desirous 
of testifying their respect for the late Mr. Henry Solo- 
mon, and of assisting his unfortunate widow and orphans, 
do hereby direct their Elder, Mr. Aaron Woolf, to for- 
ward from their funds the sum of Fifty Guineas to the 
High Constable of Brighton, as the subscription of the 
Brighton Hebrew Congregation to the fund now being 
raised for the purpose of presenting Mrs. Solomon with 
a permanent annuity. 


Proposed by Mr. N. Hyams, seconded by 
Mr. B. Asher, and 
Resolved unanimously,—*t That the thanks of this 
Meeting be hereby given to Mr. Aaron Woolf, for his 
kind attention at the funeral of the late Mr. H. Solomon, 
and for his conduct in the chair this evening. 


Proposed by Mr. N. Hyams, seconded by 
Mr. Henry A. Philips, and 
Resolved unanimousiy,—‘‘ That the proceedings of 

this Meeting be advertised once in each of the Brighton 

newspapers, and in ‘ The Voice of Jacob.’ ”’ 
A. WOOLF, President. 
M. B. LEVY, Secretary. 

Vestry Room, Devonshire-place, 

March 21, 5604. 


EWS’ HOSPITAL, MILE END, for 


the Support of the Aged, and for the Educati 
and Employment of Youth. nteret 


The Anniversary Dinner in aid of the Funds of this 
Institution, will take place on Tuesday, 30th April, at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. 


H. R. H. The Duke of Cambridge, K. G., Patron, 
in the Chair, | 
Baron Anthony de Rothschild, President. 


8. SOLOMON, 


PUBLISHED, an Essa 


Lord’s Festivals, entitled “ HOLY 
TIONS ;”’ or proofs from the Perta 
of the observance of the second days 
as founded on Reas 
the best expounders of scripture. 
the same time the following questions, by 
the direction of that inestimable record divis epee? 
namely 

Ist. Why should a Festival or Sabba 
evening, and nut at any other time of da 
2nd. Why are the three Festivals , | 
FISD) observed only one day in the NDE 
two days in other countries ? Ji 
3rd. Why should “4 New-year be ob 
even in the Holy Lend} 
4th. Why are 5”) M3, Sabbath (week 
Day of Atonement (annually), only 
all over the globe? &c. &e. vA 
By the Rev. M. H. SIMONSON, 

(Second Master of the Hebrew National Schoo! 

Birmingham. ) 

oO ad o r. H. Abrahams, 25, Hou itch - 
Mr. I. Lyon, 26, Duke-street, Aldgate; Mr. ie 
3, Castle-court, Birchin-lane; and of all booksellers. 
Price One Shilling. (Sent postage free, if applied to 
the Author, with a remittance of One Shilling, or twelve 
postage stamps. ) 


Y On th 
CONVOc 


teuch, in 5 
» (Called 


on and Criticism — 


th begin in the 
Or night? 


NOW READY, 
By the Author of the Spirit of Judaism, 


en OF ISRAEL; containing, 


Tue Epict—a Tale of the Expulsion from 
Spain. Tue Escare—a Tale of the Secret Jews oj 
Portugal. Price, 3s. 6d. 
Published by J. Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar 
Square. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


YERS’ QUESTIONS ON THE 


BIBLE. Being the result of a careful study 
of the Sacred Volume, during several years’ experience 
in public and private tuition, designed as a help to 
Teachers, Heads of Families, and others engaged in the 
important study of the Oracles of Truth. 

A Key to the above has been prepared, which, besides 
answers to the questions, will contain much informa- 
tion essential to a right understanding of the inspired 
writings. 

Price :—Questions, 2s. 6d.—Key, 3s. 

Subscribers’ names received at No. 15, Bury Street, 
St. Mary Axe; at Temple Cottage, Ramsgate; or by 
Mr. George Mann, 39, Cornhill, London. 


LADY AND GENTLEMAN from 

the Danish island of,St. Thomas, West Indies 
who intend returning in a few months, are desirous 
obtaining a Lady of the Jewish persuasion, as Govet- 
ness to their daughters. She will be required % 
undertake to teach the English language in all its 
branches, French, the Pianoforte, and ornamental works. 


Younger than twenty-five years of age will not be ap- 


proved of.—Apply to No. 5, Christopher street, Finsbury 
Square, personally, or by note, addressed D. C. 


Wy ASTED, by the Congregation of 


Portsmouth, a Reader, X4)p , Hebrew 
Instructor, and Seeretary,—if competent to deliver lec- 
tures, in English, will be preferred. Salary £90 per 
annum.—Applications to be made to Messrs. Simpson 
and H. M. Emanuel, Elders, Portsea. 


{Parried. 

On the 20th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Henry, of the 
Western Synagogue, Benjamin Louis Meyer ne 
child, Esq., eldest son of the late Mr. Meyer Israe 
Rothschild, of Roskild, in the kingdom of Denmark, te 
Hester, the amiable, accomplished, and only daughter 
of Montague Levyson, Esq., of Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury. 


Printed by Epwarp Varry, 27, Camomile a 
in the Parish of Allhallows, London W@), ©" 
the City of London; and Published by sacl 
JAMIN Paternoster Row, m 
of St. Faith under St. Paul, in the City 
London. 


Fripay, Marcu 29, 1844. 
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